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From the beginning of our life together (decades 
ago) we wanted to serve God in order to repair the 
world.! But our longing to do that often seemed to be at 
odds with the need to repair ourselves. When we were 
busy with the one, we ignored the other, and vice versa. 
Things went on that way for some time until we learned 
certain lessons, the first of which was that the masorah 
(nN11DyA—Jewish religious tradition)? offers more than 
one way to understand tikkun olam (D71Y PN). 

The tikkun part seemed straightforward enough. We 
understood it to mean “. . . putting things in their right 
relationship, in right order [vis-a-vis Torah],”3 or as the 
Kabbalists put it, “completing” the world.4 

The word olam, however, raised a lot of questions. 
For example, which “world” were we going to repair? 
The Mishnah teaches that “whoever saves a single soul 
from the children of humankind, Scripture credits him 
[or her] as if he [or she] had saved a whole world.”’> So, 
potentially, it seemed, there were as many worlds to 
repair as there were lives to save. 

Then there’s the fact that, according to Rabbi Sam- 
son Raphael Hirsch (1808-1888), olam, at least in the 
Torah, does not even mean “world.’® It only came to 
have that meaning later, in the language of the rabbis. 
The Hebrew root of olam, ayin-lamed-mem (0-9-Y), 
refers instead to that which is hidden or withdrawn.’ Eil 
Olam (D21Y IN), one of many names of God, is “.. . 
the One Who sows the future with invisible seeds in the 
present.” § Eil Olam is 

... the Ruler and Director of the hidden future 

which is slowly maturing to perfection in the 

course of time. For every second truly lived is 

in the very centre of that eternity in which we 

all not only will participate but in which we 

are participating if we are what we should be.? 

And if we are, then: “. .. goodness itself becomes a tree 
of happiness and salvation for the farthest thousandth 
generation.””!0 

But what if we’re not? Many of us find it hard to 
believe that a future a thousand generations away could 
depend on what we do today. We don’t see ourselves 
planting seeds in the present for a future we'll never 
know. 


Olam As Divine Providence 

Nor do we see that, even for ourselves, the future is 
determined, as Rabbi Michael Hattin (DOB unk.) puts 
it, by which model of human history we choose to 
adopt. 

Will it be the mechanistic approach that denies 

a Higher Purpose and sees all of life’s events 

as either self-authored triumphs and defeats, or 

else accidents of nature? Or will it be the prov- 

idential model that recognizes an all-powerful 

Deity Who created the cosmos with a purpose, 

Who quietly demands but also lovingly guides 

humanity and all humans to fulfill their unique 

roles in the larger world as well as within the 
microcosm of their own individual lives?!! 

We ourselves gravitated toward the providential 
model, but like many before us we had our doubts. We 
were reluctant to accept an all-powerful deity, owing to 
our unreasoned demand for material proof of an incor- 
poreal God (about which, more momentarily). 

And yet, even if we covered our eyes and closed 
our minds, we could not help but see that the Creation 
is unfolding in accord with the Creator’s natural and 
moral-spiritual laws. The evidence of providence lay 
plainly before us: If we know the Creation (NN7120— 
ha-Beriah) to be predictable, should we not also assume 
it to be purposive? And if that’s true, should we not, 
then, strive to understand the Creator’s message for us 
inherent in the Creation? Is not the Creation itself a 
demonstration of God’s manifest power and unfettered 
will?!2 

But even if we could agree that God is indeed all- 
powerful, what would it mean for us to say we didn’t 
see ourselves as subject to that power? What kind of 
relationship could we expect to have with an omnipo- 
tent and omniscient!3 God, other than one of depen- 
dence? 

Still, for many, the word “dependent” has become 
tainted. In the land of rugged individualism, where self- 
determination and self-governance are the ruling ethos, 
liberty for some, unfortunately, has come to mean liber- 
ty from the rules. And we Jewish Americans, sadly, 
have fallen under the influence of these ideas. For those 
of us who have, standing on our own two feet and going 
our own way is how we like things, and dependance is 
something to avoid like the plague. 


On the other hand, our personal experience of “do- 
ing our own thing” has taught us that, however much 
planning we did, and whatever benefits we thought we 
had coming to us as a result of acting without moral 
limits—whether spurred on by moral ignorance, casual 
indifference, or intentional wrongdoing—the ultimate 
and actual consequences of that behavior played out 
unexpectedly and painfully. The onus of our wrongdo- 
ing landed on us and others whom we cared about. !4 

While we get to make free-willed moral choices for 
ourselves, it is God Who arranges the educative conse- 
quences, which then become the context of our future 
decisions. We began to see there were things that we 
must leave to God. 

We also discovered that when we chose to live as if 
we were morally autonomous (which, at the time, we 
were convinced would make us free), we were actually 
condemning ourselves to a life dominated by experi- 
ences of materialism and sensuality, which often rapid- 
ly, but always ultimately, degenerated into boredom, 
dissatisfaction, and trouble—a life without moral free- 
dom.'5 

Paradoxically, these experiences brought us closer 
to a better life. For a life of Torah and mitzvot (NNXnN— 
commandments) began to look more reasonable. A life 
of moral freedom, which was also a life of meaning and 
satisfaction, beckoned. Even a life of unlimited good- 
ness seemed ponderable. 


God’s Goodness 

But we realized that if we wanted the possibility of 
goodness without limits, then we would have to accept 
that God has unconditional, unlimited free will. For 
how can there be unlimited goodness 1f God is limited? 

As Rabbi Hirsch teaches, “. . . the consciousness of 
the free, completely unhindered Almight of God [is] a 
consciousness which . . . forms the preliminary condi- 
tion for all . . . [our] consciousness of morality. . . .”!6 

What happens if we can’t accept that? Without 
unconditional free will, as Rabbi Hirsch says, “God... 
could not save the world from either physical or moral 
evil.”!7 Moreover, we could as little be master of our 
bodies as God of the material of the world; for God is 
the author of our bekhirah khofshit (won NYNA— 
{moral!8] free will). “Freedom would be absent from 
the world. Blind pitiless necessity would rule the world 
together with its God and its people.”!9 There would 
certainly be no tikkun olam. 

What’s more, if we want to rely on the possibility 
of unlimited goodness, then, of necessity, we would 
also have to acknowledge that God is incorporeal (N? 
17n1N)?°— that God does not have a physical body,?! 
that the Creator is outside (¥YiNI—bakhutz) of our ma- 
terial world.22 For nothing material is without its limits. 
If God is material, then God would necessarily be limit- 
ed by the material. The problem is, none of us with 
bodies have personal experience of incorporeal exis- 
tence, which makes it difficult for us to accept.23 But 
some indirect support for the idea of God’s incorporeal- 
ity came to us from an unlikely source. 


Science Unwittingly Affirms Incorporeality 

It’s ironic that the above tenets of Jewish belief, once- 
basic but now rejected as nonsensical by much of con- 
temporary Jewry,?4 have been reinforced (inadvertently) 
by cosmologists and physicists. This has happened even 
though at one time, mainstream scientists seemed to 
have little interest in the ultimate cause of materiality. 
In the not-too-distant past, they claimed that there was 
no “reason” for the laws of physics—they just existed! 
They characterized the cause of materiality as unprov- 
able and thus irrelevant, although apparently that’s no 
longer their point of view. 

We shouldn’t be surprised to be talking about sci- 
ence here, although some may ask, what’s science got 
to do with it? For, as Rabbi Hirsch teaches, all existence 
and action in the whole universe is nothing but a 
“thought of God’’25 and a message from God, the Cre- 
ator. All human knowledge and science are, in effect, 
only the effort to get at the nature and meaning of life 
from looking into the workings of the “mind” of God. 
Thus, we only think we know something when we half 
succeed in getting some hint of the Divine Thought. 

The naturalist who denies God discloses a 

trace of the very God he denies with every law, 

with every force, with every purpose he works 

out of any form or shape he investigates. Yea 

he denies his denial with the very step which 

he takes in his searching in the realm of nature. 

The end he seeks presupposes the thinking 

God Whom he denies, Who must have estab- 

lished the laws and brought about the results, 

to discover the nature of which is his desire, 

and some inkling of which leads him, and the 

discovery of which fills him with supreme 
joy.26 

But that denial seems to be weakening. Less than 
two decades ago, Paul Davies, professor of physics and 
Director of BEYOND: Center for Fundamental Con- 
cepts in Science at Arizona State University, asked, 
“Can the mighty edifice of physical order we perceive 
in the world about us ultimately be rooted in reasonless 
absurdity? If so, then nature is a fiendishly clever bit of 
trickery: meaninglessness and absurdity somehow mas- 
querading as ingenious order and rationality.”’2” 

More recently, Richard Feynman, a California In- 
stitute of Technology physicist, acknowledged that al- 
though his colleagues can make accurate predictions 
based on quantum mechanics, they do not understand 
the why and how of quantum mechanics, even though it 
is “.. . the most fundamental theory we have” about the 
physical world.28 

There is reason to believe in an incorporeal cause 
of the material Creation according to Martin Rees, 
British cosmologist and astrophysicist:29 

The main idea . . . is that the universe is amaz- 

ingly finetuned, and that if certain basic fea- 

tures were mathematically just a little bit dif- 
ferent, we wouldn't be here, and neither would 
much else in the present universe. The force 
that holds the atomic nucleus together . . . is 
one example, since if it were just a bit larger or 


just a bit smaller, there would be no stars. Or, 

if the force of gravity were only slightly dif- 

ferent, the universe would never have come 

into existence. 
One of the take-aways is that the scale of the universe is 
not a testament to the insignificance of humankind. 

Why could we [humankind] exist only in a 

very big universe? If the universe weren't 

something on the order of 10 billion light years 
across, life on Earth would be impossible. This 

is because it took some 4.5 billion years for 

human life to develop here on Earth from the 

original single cell organisms, and it took just 

as long for the earliest stars to have produced 

the materials that make up our life. 

In effect, the size of the universe is essential to the de- 
velopment of human life on earth. 

Our take-away from all this is that the likeli- 

hood of all this being the outcome of chance is 

non-existent. There is no believable way of 
explaining the Creation without an intelligent 
creator, at least not in the absence of evidence 

for that explanation. 

Rees acknowledges that, if one does not credit the 
“providence” perspective to explain the existence of the 
Creation, the alternative is the “multiverse” explana- 
tion, which he admits is not more than a “tentative hy- 
pothesis,” one complicated by the “extreme physics” 
after the Big Bang,3° which itself is now confounded by 
the James Webb Space Telescope’s revelations.3! As 
astrophysicist Neil deGrasse Tyson has recognized, 
“The universe may be weirder than we can ever imag- 
ine.”32 

Perhaps, in an effort to cope with what they do not 
understand, some scientists have theorized that materi- 
ality simply evolved. But, of course, that does not tell 
us from what it evolved and how. We should also note, 
the scientific method usually requires identifying the 
prior material cause of any kind of materiality or, if 
that’s not possible, that it be acknowledged as beyond 
the reach of the methodology of science. 

Others have proposed mathematical models (some 
of them elegant) to prove their assertion that the world 
has always existed. Regarding the view that it’s equally 
likely the world always existed as that it was created 
out of nothing,?3 which are the only two explanations 
because all others are derivative: One of the apparent 
axioms of creation is that from the smallest to the 
largest cosmic systems, all such systems, which are de- 
fined by persistent identifiable elements and predicable 
actions, have external creators and “law-givers”—that 
is, they are not self-authored and self-controlled. In 
others words, atoms, molecules, planets, solar systems, 
and galaxies do not have intelligence of their own. So 
the idea that the universe always existed is contradicted 
by the principle that, as a predictable system, it had an 
external creator and, ipso facto, did not always exist. 

Still others have claimed it was created out of noth- 
ing,?4 although the philosopher Jim Holt has in effect 
characterized that idea as derivative, coming from an 
unscientific, “pseudo-religious point of view.”3> The so- 


called nothing that physicists and cosmologists define 
originates from beyond the scientifically verifiable ma- 
terial world, and therefore it is from “nothing” only 
insofar as its provenance eludes the scientific method. 

We apply the principle that “What is unfalsifiable 
is unscientific, and it is pseudo-science to declare an 
unfalsifiable theory to be true.”36 And we distinguish 
between speculative theories and evidence-based laws 
because it’s possible for theoretical explanations to be 
mathematically perfect, appearing lawful, but in fact be 
unable to account empirically for the phenomena they 
purport to explain.37 

Some have resorted to theories of cosmology that 
seem to ignore completely the demands of empiricism. 
Offering virtually no testable hypotheses, these theories 
may fairly be described as imaginative science fiction. 

One such theory proposes the existence of multi- 
dimensional worlds beyond our material universe, pre- 
sumably to demystify the source of materiality. Others 
have noted, “. . . the additional universes of the multi- 
verse would lie beyond our powers of observation and 
could never be directly investigated.” They cannot be 
verified empirically because “. . . you can't get any evi- 
dence about what existed before space and time came 
into being.”38 The disputes among physicists have been 
reported as “A Crisis at the Edge of Physics.”39 

But even if scientists in the future were able to ver- 
ify empirically the existence of a “world of numerous 
other dimensions,” and to discover therein a creative 
force, they still would not have verified the source of 
materiality or, as we know it, ha-Beriah; because, as 
noted by award-winning science journalist John Hor- 
gan, “The belief that all of reality can be fully compre- 
hended in terms of physics and the equations of physics 
is a fantasy.”40 

That fantasy may have its roots in the commitment 
of science to “Naturalism,” the ideology that only those 
things which can be verified by the methods of the nat- 
ural sciences, especially physics, can be said to actually 
exist.4! Since the scientific method cannot directly ac- 
count for anything that does not take verifiable material 
form, science must necessarily refuse to acknowledge 
any meaningful connection between the material and 
non-material (spiritual) domains.42 

It is possible, however, that science itself has begun 
to chip away at the seeming inextricability of Natural- 
ism in science. For the budding science of neurobiology 
has recently confirmed the human ability to bring that 
which is spiritual into material form. 

Groundbreaking neurobiological research of recent 
decades has shown that the human mind, a non-material 
instrumentality, which is not the same as the physical 
brain but nevertheless is verifiable by persuasive evi- 
dence, has the power to conceive a purpose which it can 
induce into effect in the material world; and that the 
mind can transform spiritual experience in the material 
world into scientifically verifiable, new physical brain 
structure.*3 

Perhaps it is not implausible and unreasonable to 
believe, after all, that an incorporeal, free-willed, pur- 
posive Creator established the material and spiritual 


domains and their laws*4 (unless we want to claim that 
humankind seemingly is revealing powers that the Cre- 
ator does not have). 


God First Looked Into the Torah 

Nor should we be surprised, that we cannot know, sci- 
entifically, how God brings about such creations, even 
when the evidence of those creations is staring us in the 
face. Midrash Rabbah (1:1) calls on us to trust that, in 
ways we cannot know,‘ “the Holy One, blessed is God, 
looked into the Torah and created the world according- 
ly’ (DDN NN XVI ANNA wan n”1apNn 7n). 
After all, as hard as we may have tried, none of us has 
ever managed to fathom the neural processes of the 
mind (in contrast to the brain) of a human being, let 
alone the mind of God. 

However, the fact that we cannot comprehend how 
God created, does not prevent us from knowing that 
God created, for we live with the evidence of it daily. 
We rely every day upon a Creation that conforms to 
God’s law. Further, we are enjoined to learn what we 
can with what we are given, to understand what is ac- 
cessible to our understanding. If not, what are the words 
of the Midrash doing here? And the answer would be: 
Nothing if we do not learn from them. 

So what does it mean to trust that, in ways that we 
cannot comprehend, God looked into the Torah and 
created the world accordingly? And what has it got to 
do with us? 

Perhaps what it requires of us, first, is that we ac- 
knowledge that God’s ways are not our ways. For ex- 
ample, when we look at the assertion of the Midrash, it 
may be tempting to think that what we’re meant to fo- 
cus on are the results of God’s creating; that materiali- 
ty—the world and everything in it—represents the be- 
ginning of everything. It’s also possible that this way of 
looking at things makes sense to us precisely because 
we are (in part) physical ourselves and we live in a ma- 
terial world. It might also explain why we are satisfied 
to understand the first word of the Torah, bereishit 
(™WN13), to mean “in the beginning,” as if it were a 
sort of timeline, indicating what came first: in the be- 
ginning, God created this, and then that, and then the 
other. 

But Rashi (Rabbi Shlomo Ben Yitzhak, 1040-1105) 
famously takes exception to that idea. As he explains, 
“The verse does not come to teach the order of Creation 
by saying that [the heavens and the earth] came first, 
for if this is what it came to teach us, it should have 
written ‘At first, He Created the Heavens, etc.,’ for you 
have no instance of the word 11WN7 in Scripture that is 
not attached to the word that follows it... . You must 
say that the verse did not teach in the chronological 
order of what came earlier—and what came later—at 
all.’"46 

However, if that’s the case, then what is the word 
wWN1A doing here at the beginning of the Torah? As 
Rabbi Hirsch answers: 

. . if the Torah is above all the first building 
stone for the purpose which God had in creat- 

ing the world, and out of which that purpose is 


to be achieved, and therefore is called MWN1, 
then [this end] .. . , even if only developed 
later, must have been ensured right at the be- 
ginning of the world, just because the world 
was created T12WN13, came into existence 
completely out of God’s hand, so that from its 
very inception it was formed for these high 
purposes.”47 

Or as Rashi puts it: “. . . as our rabbis have inter- 
preted it: ‘God created the world for the sake of the 
Torah’ since it is called (in Proverbs 8.22), ‘the begin- 
ning (1? WN) of His way. . . .48 

In other words, 11WN1 is something that is built 
into the Creation from the very beginning, but which 
only later comes to fruition. Thus, the world was creat- 
ed according to the Torah, but the Torah, which is re- 
ferred to by the word “reishit” was only revealed to 
Israel much later. 

It’s helpful to think of reishit as a sort of blueprint 
for the world springing from the mind of God, as a 
blueprint springs from the mind of an architect. But it is 
not that precisely, because for an architect the building 
may be an end in itself, and the purpose for the building 
may be only tangential to that. Counter-intuitively per- 
haps, what is most critical here, is what comes before, 
as is indicated by the meaning of the word itself. 

What reishit really means here is the thing for the 
sake of which the world was created—the purpose for 
which the world was created. As in the Rashi, “God 
created the world for the sake of the Torah” (Bereishit 
1:1) and not the other way around. The first words of 
the Torah are there not to announce that the world was 
created first, but to announce the purpose for which the 
world was created, which is not to say, of course, that 
the world is unimportant, for it represents the platform 
on which the mission of the Torah may be enacted. But 
the Torah is the reason why. The Torah is the pre-exist- 
ing purpose and the intended long-term result. As Rabbi 
Hirsch tells us: “. . . in this we see the cornerstone of 
our awareness of God and the world. . . .”49 

So what do we learn from these few words of the 
Midrash? What does it mean to trust that God looked 
into the Torah? And what is expected of us, we who are 
hoping to perfect the world? 

It means that while God’s ways are not our ways, 
we yet may learn from them. It also means that God’s 
starting place is not the world but the Torah, and yet the 
best of all actual worlds is the result: “The WWN12 of 
the world created by God is not the best possible, but 
the actual best”; because, “With all its seeming evils, it 
corresponds to the plans of the Wisdom of its Creator 
Who could have created it otherwise.”5° Finally, it 
means that if God looked into the Torah and created the 
world according to the Torah, shouldn’t we, who are 
made in the image of God, do the same? Shouldn’t we 
also look into the Torah in order to create a more per- 
fect world? 

Withal, the most promising life of tikkun olam is 
the one which begins with Torah and mitzvot.>! For the 
mitzvot represent the moral-spiritual infrastructure>? of 
ha-Beriah, and they reflect the Creator’s expressed pur- 


poses to create, sustain, and restore life,>? which neces- 
sarily define our mission,>4 because the essence of 
tikkun olam is to “walk in God’s ways”>5 and “choose 
life,’>° invigorating it whenever and however we can.97 
When we fully accept that mission, we become one of 
the kovei Hashem [’. p—‘“streaming with all one’s 
being towards God’*8], who “sprout wings like eagles” 
(Kiddushin 82b) and fly above the limitations of earthly 
existence. 


Decline of Torah’s Influence 

But where the consciousness of that mission has disap- 
peared, and the adherence to Torah-derived morals and 
ethics has all but vanished, secular culture has not 
proved to be a viable substitute. The legacy of amoral 
culture has damned us with an epidemic of narcissism, 
health-devastating hedonism, widespread marketing of 
pornography,°>? all-pervasive dehumanizing technology, 
irremediable environmental plundering, unapologetic 
government and corporate criminality, rapacious capi- 
talism, and democracy-annihilating, oligarchic, fascist, 
libertarian Christian nationalism, to mention only a few. 

Moreover, science, treated by many since the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century as if it were a religion, 
has not been successful in preserving the best of mar- 
riage, family, community, environment, and democracy. 
Now, in the early decades of the twenty-first century, all 
of them face existential threats. 

If we are to survive such threats, we must move 
ahead without delay® on the path to a predictable and 
morally lawful world. We can do that by aligning our 
kavanot (N1}12—intentions) to Divine Providence 
(hashgacha elyonah—N11V'2Y NAW), God’s plan for 
the unfolding of ha-Beriah, and to Special Providence 
(hashgacha peratit—.018 NAW), God’s plan for 
the unfolding of our individual lives*'—which are re- 
vealed to us when we study Torah® and do mitzvot® to 
rectify our own moral-spiritual shortcomings. 


Repairing Ourselves 
We were older than most in learning that 

.. . the first product of a [hu]man, the first 

result of [her or] his work, is [her or] his own 

character. This would be especially the case in 

a time [like that of Noah’s] . . . in which it 

would certainly require the highest amount of 

energetic working on oneself to save oneself 

out of the general depravity. . . .64 

The objective is to take care of one’s mental and 
spiritual health, what we understand as tikkun ha-nefesh 
(W530 1}pPN—tepairing the soul).6 

As Rabbi Joseph B. Soloveitchik teaches, we are 
created as humans fo be creators, and that our first task 
is to create ourselves as complete, integrated, moral- 
spiritual beings.% 

In recent years, we learned that the ability to refine 
our character also depends in no small measure on the 
integration we achieve when we connect the various 
parts of ourselves, so that they work well together. 
Daniel J. Siegel, a clinical professor of psychiatry at the 
UCLA School of Medicine, describes integration as 


... the linkage of differentiated elements of a 
system—[which] leads to the flexible, adap- 
tive, and coherent flow of energy and informa- 
tion in the brain, the mind, and relationships. 
This coherent flow enables the individual to 
attain an intentionally established state of 
mindfulness’ with practice in the moment and 
creates the experiential substrate for develop- 

ing mindful traits in daily life.%8 

We now have compelling evidence that the mind 
can be functionally distinguished from the brain, much 
as a driver who determines the direction and speed of a 
car can be distinguished from the vehicle that is the 
means of travel but which is not self-operated (at least 
not yet reliably).°? This potential of the mind can be 
understood scientifically. While our awareness—a 
thought, emotion, or memory—exists in the form of 
measurable bio-electrical brain-energy, the integration 
of the mind’s elements regulates the flow of that energy 
and the information it carries.7° The neural activity is 
apparent in the symbol-laden meaning of the informa- 
tion that flows between two people. When one says to 
another, “I love you,” those word-symbols are laden 
with meaning. On the other hand, the brain neurons that 
are firing at that moment have no meaning, they are 
simply electrical energy. 

Our mind, by the management of neural energy and 
information flow, can re-fire and thus re-wire the neu- 
rons of the brain, changing the structure of the brain 
and permanently modifying our conscious and uncon- 
scious mental, emotional, and physical initiatives and 
responses. The mind can even switch chromosomes on 
and off.7! The mind thus manages all our ways of 
knowing, conscious and unconscious, and controls the 
triggers of our behavior.’2 In this way, the mind man- 
ages transitions from mental possibilities to material 
actualities. 

We are thus reminded that the masorah has long 
recognized the body to be merely the instrument and 
agent of soul-minding. It is the soul which directs the 
body. The tradition understands various levels of “soul” 
—nefesh, ruach and neshama. Nefesh (W5) represents 
the inner cause of our innate movement—that is, “the 
will” or starting impulse for a movement, what we 
come to experience as the intangible personality.73 Ne- 
shama (NAW), being unique to human beings, goes 
beyond nefesh to encompass our free-willed striving to 
align our will to God’s Divine Providence. 

From birth and throughout life, our neshama relies 
on our socio-emotional attachment to others, both for 
our own initial development and for our survival at 
every level of social life.’4 The empathic potential of 
the mind, brought to life by healthy attachment to care- 
givers in infancy and childhood, serves as the seedbed 
of our thinking about and acting for the greater good, 
beyond ourselves—our empathic moral-spirituality.’5 

However, when socio-emotional attachment has 
not been well-developed, we may respond to uncon- 
scious learning history—based on neglect, physical and 
verbal abuse—say, as a dissociative reaction to early 
trauma.7¢ That, in turn, may be revealed in psychic and 


bodily disorders. For example, conflict in our lives can 
take the form of psychogenically stronger and weaker 
sides of our bodies, such as when one leg, hand, arm, or 
eye is stronger than the other.77 These contrasts can 
signpost a divided persona, an absence of integration, 
which we play out in the multiple worlds we inhabit. 

We have also learned that it’s possible to discern 
the two worlds and the two sides of our personas from a 
psychic “space” between them, conscious of them sepa- 
rately yet experienced as together. Instead of them jerk- 
ing us back and forth in our day-to-day lives, we may 
calmly and thoughtfully encounter both worlds and 
both personas at the same time, all the better to manage 
them. 

We experience that space as our observation, deci- 
sion, and action central. We understand it Jewishly as 
our neshama deiah (NYT-NNnwW3—soul-mind), which 
we may employ to express our powers of creative rea- 
soning and moral sensibility. The source of the ne- 
shama, as Rabbi Hirsch teaches, is the breath of God, 
nishmat chayim, blown into us with the creation of the 
first human soul. It allows us to partake of the nature of 
its origin, that is, of God’s free will. It raises us above 
the forces of physical necessity. It makes us free, and 
able to raise ourselves into the realm of freedom.78 

We can’t account scientifically for the origin of the 
neshama deiah; but from peer-reviewed research stud- 
ies of interpersonal neurobiology and neuropsychiatry, 
we have learned how it manages that which we experi- 
ence as the self.79 

Our own ability to see more clearly the conflicts 
between our worlds and personas was helped by the 
following brief meditations: 

With your eyes closed, focus your awareness on a 
stronger part of your body. While doing so, take a few 
moments to recall a memory of an experience in which 
you were in some way masterful. It should be some- 
thing for which you received recognition. It should also 
be something which made you feel that your life was 
worthwhile. Allow yourself to dwell on the details of 
that experience and attempt to think the thoughts and 
feel the gratifying emotions that you felt then. 

Now, once more with your eyes closed, focus your 
awareness on a weaker part of your body. While doing 
so, take a few moments to recall a memory of an expe- 
rience in which you were in some way powerless, hum- 
bled, or even humiliated, when you wanted nothing but 
compassion and comfort. Allow yourself to dwell on 
the details of that experience and attempt to think the 
thoughts and feel the painful emotions you experienced 
then. 

In these meditations, we occupy an awareness- 
space in which we can see parts of ourselves that are in 
psychic opposition. It’s a place from which we can see 
both sides of our persona. When we’re in that space, we 
may use our neshama deiah—the part of ourselves that 
makes possible both our awareness and the expression 
of our morally free-willed souls—to integrate our bod- 
ies, minds, emotions and spirits, and free ourselves 
from the bonds of any neglect, abuse or trauma that we 
may have suffered. 


The nature of integration is not mysterious, but it 
does require a disciplined effort to achieve. Having 
done so, we may become more fully unambiguous 
moral actors in the world. We may become, as the 
prophet Isaiah puts it, the repairers of the breach, the 
restorers of the paths to dwell in.8° 

Thankfully, for those of us who lacked a secure 
attachment in infancy, and for those who experienced 
neglect or abuse in childhood, thus failing to achieve 
integration, many methods to bring about neural repro- 
gramming of the brain have been used successfully in 
the field of neuropsychiatry and other disciplines. Ex- 
amples include neurofeedback, Eye Movement Desen- 
sitization and Reprocessing (EMDR), Emotionally Fo- 
cused Therapy (EFT), Psychobiological Approach to 
Sex Addiction Treatment (PASAT), mindfulness, medi- 
tation, yoga, and several movement techniques. 

It’s also possible as an adult to realize many of the 
benefits of secure attachment by following the maso- 
rah’ guidance for devekut (nip1T—cleaving) to God. 
We may bond with God in both the “upper” and “low- 
er” worlds, in both our spiritual and material experi- 
ence; so that our thoughts, words and deeds take place 
in God’s reality; and that we come to know, “By the 
power of what you do below with true love and awe, 
will you be able to bond with the Creator ... .”8! Our 
experience of devekut is that, as with all secure attach- 
ment relationships, we wear our heart on our sleeve. 
Our thoughts, feelings, and spirit become shared and 
bonded with those of the God of the Torah, Whom we 
experience personally.*2 

We could thus see the usefulness of integration in 
pursuing a Torah-based life. The integration of psyche 
and physicality, for example, could improve self-regula- 
tion of thoughts, attitudes, emotions, moods, affect, and 
behavior, thus positively affecting physical and mental 
health, and moral awareness. We could see that with the 
practice of mindfulness we might better focus our atten- 
tion, achieving a state in which we are neither over- 
whelmed nor closed off but instead, acutely aware of 
our surroundings and actions in the world. With such a 
focus we might more readily come to internalize the 
mitzvot and halacha (N221.—1abbinic path) as the lens 
through which we view the world®3 and to honor them 
in practice.84 

We tried to imagine what it would mean to be inte- 
grated to do God’s will with every part of our lives, to 
use not only our bodies, rationality, and emotions, but 
also the memories, feelings, and drives deep in our lim- 
bic brains and brainstems, which can have powerful 
effects but which ordinarily escape our consciousness 
and control. 

To purposefully awaken our neshama_ tahora 
(NNNV NNwW3—pure soul), we imagined concentrating 
our awareness on the Gaon (]18A—the Majesty or Mas- 
termind), with every inhalation and exhalation of breath 
reaffirming that God is masterminding Hakol (7120— 
the all) of ha-Beriah, so that we might do as the Torah 
commands us: ]229°722 JOIN Mm NN HANNI 
J1NN-7221 W917] (“And you shall love Adonai 


your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, 
and with all your means”).85 


Stumbling Blocks 

Yet we could also see that one might achieve integra- 
tion and not have knowledge of Torah; and in that case, 
might just as easily do evil as good. For having the ca- 
pacity to do good is not the same as knowing what is 
good. In order to ensure that we serve to raise up hu- 
manity, the most important integration for us as Jews is 
that of our free will with the path of Torah. 

Moreover, the Scripture enjoins us, “Do not place a 
stumbling block before the blind” (nN NI Ny 971 
IWIN). 8° While this usually refers to placing a stum- 
bling block before others, it may apply as well to re- 
moving stumbling blocks,’’ including from within our- 
selves. 

Many of our internal stumbling blocks spring from 
conscious attitudes and emotions, which are relatively 
accessible to be reformed. But others rise up from our 
unconscious, triggered by long-past painful experi- 
ences, such as those that are potentiated by insecure 
attachment’ in infancy and trauma in childhood.8? Not 
remediated, these stumbling blocks can lead to a failure 
of character development.%° 

Once aware of our stumbling blocks and more con- 
scious of our immoral behavior, we could better see 
how to redirect that behavior. We could further accept 
the necessity for teshuvah (N1\W~N—tepentance), turn- 
ing or returning to the way of God and Torah, by study- 
ing Torah and adhering to the mitzvot. 


Teshuvah Precedes Tikkun Olam 
Rav Yaakov Medan (b. 1950) teaches that, “. . . true 
‘tikkun’ (repair)” is based on our own teshuvah.9! And 
the teaching of Rabbi Adin Steinsaltz (1937-2020) adds 
that we can attain a godly way of life, individually and 
collectively, covering over past misbehavior and fulfill- 
ing our moral-spiritual potential, because “All forms of 
teshuvah, however diverse and complex, have a com- 
mon core: that human beings have it in their power to 
effect inward change.”92 

They also have a common source. As Rabbi Hirsch 
teaches,°3 the possibility of repentance is inherent in the 
four-lettered name of God: 

Had there been no Man created in this world, 

no creature gifted with freedom of will and so 

having the possibility to deviate from . . . [the] 

right path, there would be no necessity for the 

pan NAM [midat harakhamim—the quali- 

ties of God’s mercy] for the development of 

the world. . . . [But with humankind] . . . en- 

dowed with freedom of will, and hence the 

ability to go astray, and who had first to be 

educated to . . . [its] true high calling, the n™ 

D°nNIN entered. The rule of God in compas- 

sionate love, which allows [hu]mankind to 

continue in spite of its errors, which leads it 

over its deviations, to the truth, over its aberra- 


tions back to faithful attention to duty, is al- 

ways ready to grant fresh life and a new future. 

In addition, Rav Alex Israel (DOB unk.) teaches 
that teshuva may provide 

.. . the moral-spiritual foundation not only of 

our individual lives but of our redemption as a 

people.** Teshuva can be perceived as a na- 

tional process of renaissance, restoration and 

redemption.°> 

But in order for that process to happen, it must be 
rooted in the moral-spiritual infrastructure of society. 
When that infrastructure is strong and stable, its moral 
guidelines for our behavior (into which we have been 
socialized from childhood) sustain our physical well- 
being, psychological and emotional equilibrium, and 
moral-spirituality. Those outcomes, in turn, prompt and 
sustain our political, economic, and social initiatives to 
transform the larger world in the image of God. 


Repairing Our Families and Communities 
The moral-spiritual infrastructural foundation of society 
has been in the past and continues to be the family. 

If one wishes the spirit of ethical integrity to 

permeate this society, then there is only one 

way: ‘build houses’ (Yirmeyahu [Jeremiah] 

29:5), for such a spirit can flourish only in the 

dedicated atmosphere of a home. There exists 

no substitute for the home, and if one is look- 

ing elsewhere for the source of peace and 

prosperity, he is searching in vain. All of a 

nation’s politics and diplomacy, its theories of 

national economy and institutions for mass 
education, its trade and industry, its schools 
and community centers—none of these will 
save the people from extinction if they let the 
parental home become a parody. Are children 
born for the sake of the state’s false concern 
instead of the warm love of parents? Does the 
census show ever-growing numbers of chil- 
dren without parents and parents without chil- 

dren? Does the nation’s high society make a 

mockery of morality and modesty? If so, then 

all the palaces it is building are founded on 

quicksand.% 

We came to understand that “It is only a morally 
pure family life that becomes the cradle of a free nation, 
which stands for Right and the duties of brotherly love 
of fellow man... .”97 We came to believe that the 
commitment of any society to eliminate poverty, op- 
pression, and injustice presupposes that it is rooted in a 
people “. . . conceived, born, brought up, and living” 
under moral law.% 

The trouble is that parents, who themselves were 
not conceived, born, and brought up under moral law, 
are almost certainly not equipped to teach it to their 
children. Moreover, the family home may have no vi- 
able replacement for itself when it comes to teaching 
personal and civic morality, so that in effect children 
receive no moral teaching if families fail to fulfill that 
responsibility. 


When that happens, and the attitudes and behavior 
of children become problematic, parents often come to 
rely on schools, clergy, social workers, counselors and 
therapists to fill the gap. But those professionals typi- 
cally have other mandates to fulfill. Asking them to take 
on the job of parents is not only unworkable but unfair. 
A not uncommon result is that many of those profes- 
sionals experience burnout and abandon their careers of 
service. 

And where burnout is widespread and the availabil- 
ity of help is scarce, families often become caught up in 
a Kafkaesque maze of police, courts, and other criminal 
justice institutions, whose professionals are also vulner- 
able to overload and burnout. Worse yet, when these 
professionals become swamped, they often morph into 
forces of corruption and injustice. 


Moral Ennui and its Antidote 
Indifference to morality has made families a convenient 
target for manipulation and exploitation by powerful 
economic forces and their political enablers. Commer- 
cialized voices are cheering on the sabotage of moral 
family life, ensuring our nation’s fixation on material- 
ism and sensuality—so we find ourselves in a world in 
which “. . . everywhere depravity of morals and social 
tyranny and oppression go hand in hand.” !00 
Further, the commercially promoted repudiation of 
religiously based morality in the United States!°! has 
had the effect of distracting families from the task of 
building and sustaining faith-based communities. The 
danger is that those communities, now in historic de- 
cline, will continue to withdraw from the mission of 
tikkun olam, and leave unfulfilled the vision of our pa- 
triarch Jacob: 
This stone [set up by Jacob at Beth-El] shall be 
built up to a house in which such a life shall be 
lived that God will enter therein. Thereby, and 
thereby only . .. can a place on earth become a 
house of God. . . . The sanctity of the home is 
the necessary condition for the sanctity of the 
House of God, which is not called wTpn 
[mikdash—sanctuary] because it is the place to 
which nwiTp [kedusha—moral holiness] is 
relegated, but because from there holiness is to 
flow out and penetrate all human conditions 
and places, to be their centre point.»2 iwy) 
wTpn, ‘let them make a Sanctuary unto Me’ 
(Exodus 25:8), it says later on to the descen- 
dants of Jacob who are to build out the founda- 
tion of this stone into a system of private and 
national life.102 
For ideally, what begins with our personal rectifi- 
cation through teshuvah, extends to our marriages, fam- 
ilies, and faith communities, to vitalize the moral-spiri- 
tual infrastructure of the broader community and soci- 
ety. 103 
... the family of Abraham were to be the real- 
ization of the establishment of human society 
on the basis of freedom and equality, where 
the value and nobility of every human being is 
recognised; where the common mission 1NW2 


paym npiy nwyd 7 717 [to guard the 

way of God to do righteousness and justice] as 

the expressed Will of God is alone to have the 

dictating rule over everybody. !%4 

At such times when the moral-spiritual in- 
frastructure is threatened, the prophet Isaiah (57:14) 
calls out to us from the far distant past: 721WInN 14710 
%”Y 7117 (“Take up the stumbling block from the way 
of my people”). 

Biblical scholar Nehama Leibowitz (1905-1997) 
spells out the obligation to do that: 

... the Torah teaches us that even by sitting at 

home doing nothing, by complete passivity 

and divorcement from society, one cannot 

shake off responsibility for what is transpiring 

in the world at large, for the iniquity, violence 

and evil there. By not protesting, ‘not marking 

the graves’ and danger spots, you have become 

responsible for any harm arising therefrom, 

and have violated the prohibition against plac- 

ing a stumbling block. 195 

And, as Rabbi Abraham Ibn Ezra (1089-1167) 
comments on the verse concerning the impending de- 
struction of the city of Sodom: 

“And the Lord said, If I find in Sodom fifty 

righteous inside the city, then I will spare the 

whole place for their sakes,”’!°° that the words 

“inside the city” connote that the piety and 

awe of God of the righteous [in their protest 

against evil] had to be expressed openly, pub- 
licly, if the city was to be saved for their sake 

Nehama Leibowitz remarks further on this moral 
duty: 
The same city which forces the righteous few 

into retirement so that their scrupulous moral 

standards should not interfere with the injus- 
tice dominating public life, that same city is 

not entitled to claim salvation by virtue of the 

handful of righteous men [and women] leading 

a secluded life within it.!97 

The antidote at such times is the renewed actualiza- 
tion of the Torah,!°8 a visionary strategy we empower 
with every mitzvah we fulfill. For when the mitzvah- 
based culture becomes dominant, selfishness is deterred 
by the honored obligations of tzedaka (N?TXY—tight- 
eousness) and mishpat (DSWn—justice); and cruelty is 
discouraged by the pervasiveness of khesed (TOT— 
kindness). Our combined mitzvot, when carried out per- 
sistently and wholeheartedly, can transform poverty, 
oppression, and injustice into prosperity, freedom, 
equality and equity. 

We make God present by acting in a godly way, 
like when we study and observe the Law.!09 When we 
pray, we don’t experience God as listening to the prayer 
service but as present within it.!!0 Even our speech 
brings God near, since “The mention of God’s name in 
our mouths constitutes the manifestation of the Shekhi- 
na in the world.”!!! As Hillel opined in the voice of the 
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(“If I [God] am here, all [my servants] are here; but if I 
am not here [in their hearts], who is here?”’).!!2 

For we are not to be the makers of the moral law 
but to be made by it: 

The origin, character, purpose and significance 

of the Jewish laws differs from all others. 

Everywhere else the law is created and formu- 

lated by the people; the Jewish people were 

formed by the Law. Everywhere else the law 
serves the people, the Jewish people serve the 

Law.!!3 

Moreover, unless we uphold the laws of the Cre- 
ator, our efforts to bring about righteousness, truth, jus- 
tice, freedom, peace, and kindness will be in vain. 

As Jews and Torah-based community organizers, 
we came to realize that to achieve tikkun olam, nothing 
less than the Noachide laws!!4 or their equivalent must 
serve as the minimum moral-spiritual infrastructure to 
guide the social life of humankind; and that for us as 
Jews, the mitzvot and halakha should be understood as 
that minimum. 


Obstacles to Tikun Olam 

Obstacles are inevitable in the work of tikkun olam. The 
nature of the work is almost always controversial; and 
even when it’s not, the day-to-day challenges of it often 
put us at odds with ourselves. 

For example, we longed to achieve physical well- 
being, mental clarity, emotional balance, and moral 
conviction. But we often felt pressured to act in ways 
that seemed contradictory to those goals. Much of our 
understanding of this vexation came from the teaching 
of Rabbi Soloveitchik. 1!5 

We were attracted to associations inspired by 
moral-spiritual belief, such as our families, faith com- 
munities, support groups, and civic associations; but we 
also felt pressured to commit ourselves to institutions 
driven by material creativity, such as universities, gov- 
ernments, and corporations—and often they were at 
odds. 

We wanted to be valued for our practical achieve- 
ments, yet we also longed for moral-spiritual redemp- 
tion. We wanted to live out our essential goodness, but 
we sometimes believed that goal to be impractical. We 
wanted to assert control but, on the other hand, we 
wanted compassionate acceptance, solitude, and inner 
tranquility. Sometimes we were preoccupied with the 
struggle to influence others and sometimes we were 
completely taken up with the challenges of self-control. 
And finally, we were often confused by our contradicto- 
ry experiences of having power in some situations and 
no power in others; and with the latter, we often had a 
sense of being incomplete, even feeble. 

When that happened, we sought the comfort of 
psychic harmony but often didn’t find it, since none of 
our victories or defeats were ever complete or perma- 
nent. So we learned to live with cognitive dissonance. 


Experience of Faith 
It was our faith, that allowed us to do that. We felt se- 
cure (]]NVA—bitachon) knowing God’s ability to re- 


spond. We trusted that when we followed the Torah’s 
teachings, the God of Providence would provide for our 
needs. Trusting in that way didn’t wipe out the pain of 
the failures, but it did help us to treat them as temporary 
setbacks. 

For we knew that the Gaon Hakol (7190. WNA— 
Mastermind of All), creates the potential for unlimited 
goodness in the world. We accepted that God may act in 
ways that are entirely outside of our reason and experi- 
ence; and by that recognition, that we too were able to 
act in ways that were entirely outside of our reason and 
experience. 

Then, too, we were unified—within ourselves and 
with others in our work—because we knew that for us, 
there was only one way to go, namely the Torah’s path 
of righteousness, truth, justice, freedom, peace, and 
kindness. As we have been guided by the prophet Isaiah 
(30:21): T17N NT, WN? PINNA WAT NNW PINI 
YPNAWN 291 NN 73 12-197 (“And your ears shall 
hear a word behind you, saying: This is the way, walk 
in it, when you turn to the right and when you tum to 
the left”). 

We acknowledged the essential role of prayer in 
helping us to align our will and actions with the Torah 
—prayer not to change God’s behavior but our own, 
through self-judgment, hitpaleil (928nn),!'6 prayer 
which asks: “Let me fulfill my mission . . . for which 
You have created me . . . the one formula for a prayer 
which can always hope to be granted.”!!7 

We also knew, however, that whenever and wher- 
ever we abandoned that mission, we would hasten the 
end of what makes us uniquely human (Y? NwiIND). 
As Rabbi Hirsch teaches: 

By yielding and giving ourselves up to the 

enticement and pleasures of life which God 

has given us to be used only to further God- 
serving purposes of the world, we have 
stripped our physical beings of its [sic] moral 
character, the character of N7NV [moral puri- 

ty], of being in full control of ourselves; we 

have sunk our moral freedom of will in the 

bonds of physical sensuality and thereby sunk 

to the level of animals and given up the basis 

of a continued existence worthy of human be- 

ings. 118 

In such an animal world, there is no righteousness; 
and where there is no righteousness, there can be no 
truth; where there is no truth, no justice; where there is 
no justice, no freedom; where there is no freedom, no 
peace; and where there is no peace, no kindness. We 
have witnessed this effect in the life of virtually every 
authoritarian regime on earth and even here in the Unit- 
ed States in recent years. 

Were we created, we asked ourselves, simply for 
the mindless and soulless pursuit of physique, posses- 
sions, position, privilege, and power, which invariably 
reward us with spiritual alienation and psychic depres- 
sion?!19 

In the end we choose either commitment to our 
own boundless sensory and material pleasure, comfort 


and convenience, or to something greater than ourselves 
but on which our lifelong well-being depends. 

We may choose to live our lives, as Rabbi Hirsch 
suggests, so that from our example, our contemporaries 
may “. .. derive courage and enthusiasm . . . ,” so that 
from us they will get the “. .. . strength to build up that 
which seemed never to have been built up and never to 
be built up, and. . . [our] activities will lay the founda- 
tion on which even the very last generation will build 
on and on.”?!20 

Moreover, we may serve that godly purpose wher- 
ever we may be, whether in a corporate organization or 
a covenantal community, in a civic-action organization 
or on a construction site, a university classroom or a 
neighborhood watch meeting, a retail store or an auto 
repair shop, a pick-up basketball game or our own fami- 
ly. Regardless of the world we inhabit, our kavanah 
(N212—intention) and maaseh (NWYN—action) can lift 
up our own lives, the lives of others with whom we’re 
interconnected, and the planet on which we all live. 

And lifting up our lives is especially what’s needed 
by those of us who hope to perfect the world. For the 
work of tikkun olam can be challenging and painful. It 
can lead to kilyon einayim (UXYY 1Y73—a longing of 
the eyes) for it is rarely to be fulfilled in one’s 
lifetime.!2! And it’s hard for those of us who do it to 
admit that, at best, our individual legacy is minuscule 
when stacked up against what needs to be done to repair 
the world. Still, it’s our choice as to whether or not we 
will do the mitzvot to further repair the world. It’s al- 
ways our choice. 

Finally, in making that choice, we should ask our- 
selves if we would be willing to die for it. We don’t say 
this for dramatic effect. We are all of us dying, coming 
closer to death with every breath we take. So we ought 
to be asking ourselves what we want to do with the rest 
of our lives, how we will use whatever time is left to us. 
It’s really a question of what we’re willing to live for. 
Because if we have nothing for which we are willing to 
die, for which we choose purposefully to devote the 
days and decades of our lives, then for what are we 
living? !22 

We leave you to grapple with that question through 
the following visualization. Sit back. Close your eyes 
and imagine you’re the solo driver of a long-haul truck 
and semi-trailer, making deliveries around the country. 
You’re getting ready to go on the road. Although your 
rig is fully loaded, it’s carrying a strange load. There are 
only six large containers. You discover that the boxes 
are oddly labeled in large letters: Righteousness, Truth, 
Justice, Freedom, Peace, and Kindness. You find notes 
regarding the recipients attached to the invoices. It all 
gives you pause, but you decide to accept this curiosity. 
After all, you’re only the driver. You check your deliv- 
ery route, note that you have six stops to make, and hit 
the road. 

Your first delivery is to a clergyman. When you 
arrive, you tell him that you have a delivery of Right- 
eousness for him. Oddly, he tells you he’s not going to 
accept delivery. You look at the invoice. He is a senior 
clergyman who has been covering up the pedophilia 
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and other sexual predations of his junior colleagues, 
betraying those children, their families, and their faith. 

At that moment, something very strange happens. 
You hear a voice in your head, a godly voice that asks: 
“What do you think about this, and what, if anything, 
are you going to do about it?” Perhaps you respond: 
“What can I do? I’m just the delivery person. Pedophil- 
ia is a crime. Let the police take care of it.” 

Your second delivery is to the president of your 
own congregation, in which a small clique of religious- 
ly indifferent board members has been heavily promot- 
ing secular programs and cutting resources for religious 
education and social action. When you arrive, you tell 
him that you have a delivery of Zruth for him . . . but 
again, you hear that he’s not going to accept delivery. 

Then, you hear that voice again in your head, ask- 
ing: What do you think about this, and what, if any- 
thing, are you going to do about it? Perhaps you re- 
spond: “What can I do? I’m just one person. It’s up to 
the board to take care of this.” 

Your third delivery is to a probation supervisor in 
your town, whom you happen to know personally. He 
has failed to train his officers to treat domestic violence 
as a violation of probation. When you arrive, you tell 
him that you have a delivery of Justice for him. . . but 
he tells you he’s not going to accept delivery. 

You again hear the godly voice, asking: “What do 
you think about this, and what, if anything, are you go- 
ing to do about it?” Perhaps you respond: “I’m not sure 
what I’m willing to do about this—it raises a lot of 
questions about loyalty to my friends.” 

Your fourth delivery is to a meeting of your state 
legislature, which has been working non-stop to sup- 
press voting by minorities, the poor, college students, 
and ex-convicts. When you arrive, you tell them that 
you have a delivery of Freedom for them . . . but they 
tell you they’re not going to accept delivery. 

Again, the voice comes: “What do you think about 
this, and what, if anything, are you going to do about 
it?” Perhaps you respond: “I’m not qualified to fix this. 
What do I know about lobbying the legislature?” 

Your fifth delivery is to a meeting of neighborhood 
watch members who have been stopping and question- 
ing anyone of color they see in their neighborhood after 
dark, reporting them to the police as suspicious, which 
often leads to their arrest and stokes racial tensions in 
the city. When you arrive, you tell them that you have a 
delivery of Peace for them . . . but they tell you they’re 
not going to accept delivery. 

Then comes the voice again: “What do you think 
about this, and what, if anything, are you going to do 
about it?” Perhaps you respond: “What do I know about 
fixing racism?” 

Lastly, you have a delivery of kindness to random 
strangers you encounter on the streets of your city. You 
try to get their attention, but you can’t seem to distract 
them from their smart-phones and tablets and get them 
to see what’s happening all around them. 

Undimmed, the godly voice asks: “What do you 
think about this and what, if anything, are you going to 


do about it?” Perhaps you respond: “What can I do 
about it? Everybody’s doing it.” 

After a few moments of silence, the godly voice in 
your head returns one last time saying: “What are you 
doing down there with the gift of life I have given to 
you?” 

The disturbing, even destructive impact of the per- 
sonal and social challenges we face was articulated by 
Rabbi Bill Lebeau, former Vice Chancellor of the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary: 

‘l’m well aware of our dying as a community. 

We’re awaiting not one giant to lead us, but a 


chorus of courageous leaders who will help us 

transform the shudder of a dying people’ into 

something new. !23 

We leave you to contemplate that image with the 
words of our “anthem” as Torah-based community or- 
ganizers,!24 which we have sung with thousands of 
members of faith-based organizing projects. 


New World Coming 


There's a new world coming, we’re going to shape it. 
There's a new world coming, we’re going to make it. 
We're going to sing, we’re going to dance. 

We're going to give humanity a chance. 


Organize, organize. . . 
With the word of God leading every life. (x2) 


We ’ve got a vision of salvation on this earth. 
It’s a time for humankind to live in peace. 

To come to know that we can make 

What our hearts want the whole world to be. 


Organize, organize. . . 
With the word of God leading every life. (x2) 


Its ajob that’s going to take all our lifetimes, 
And a whole lot more besides. 

So let’s start laying track and get on a train 
To a righteous world for us and our offspring. 


Organize, organize. . . 


With the word of God leading every life. (x2) 


There's a new world coming, we’re going to shape it. 
There's a new world coming, we’re going to make it. 
We ’re going to sing, we’re going to dance. 

We ’re going to give humanity a chance. 


Finally, if your spiritual resources need replenishment 
from time to time, as ours have, we share below our 
own fefillot (n179N—prayers) and a chazanut (NAIM 
—cantorial music) recording available here for davnen 
(WYjNNT [Yid. ]|—praying): 


Lovingly hold Adonai your God 


Lovingly hold Adonai your God 
With all your tears and joy, 

With all your godliness unshakable, 
Lovingly hold Adonai. 


This path you are guided on 
Shall fill your heart, 
Walk it for the children. 


Live it always, 

At home at work at play, 
Going back and forth 

In the light and dark. 


Mark your hand with its map, 
Put it before your eyes, 

On your door and over the world, 
Say you’re one with Adonai. 


Lovingly hold Adonai your God 
With all your tears and joy, 

With all your godliness unshakable, 
Lovingly hold Adonai. 


! We view tikkun olam as a condition of the covenant between the Jewish people and God. See Rabbi Irving Yitzchak Greenberg 
(b. 1933), “What Happened at Sinai,” J.J. Greenberg Institute for the Advancement of Jewish Life (2021) [https://mechon- 
hadar.s3.amazonaws.com/mh_torah_source_sheets/GreenbergParashat Yitro578 | .pdf]: “At this place [Sinai], the Israelites as a 
people entered into the covenant of tikkun olam, to repair the world and fill it with life.” 


2 See Yechezkel (Ezekiel) 20:37, 120. NDNA DINN 2NNAM1 (“And I will bring you into the bond of the covenant”). The 
word “bond” (ND) is based on the root 1-D-N, meaning to transfer, as in “handing over,” but also is commonly understood to 
mean “tradition,” that which is passed from generation to generation. 


3 See Rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsch commentary on Bereishit (Genesis) 5:8. The simple definition we have relied on of course 


doesn’t do justice to the Kabbalistic view of tikkun. 
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4 The Kabbalists in sixteenth and seventeenth century Safed spoke of the “completion of the world” (D71Y }\pN—tikkun olam or 
simply tikkun) as the gathering of all the sparks of holiness strewn among the imperfections of life. Tikkun olam now commonly 
refers to “repair of the world.” The etymology of tikkun points to multiple meanings: to be in order (N1j?N1) (Daniel 4:33); a 
twisted thing which cannot be made straight (PN) (Kohelet [Ecclesiastes] 1:15); the arranging (\pN) of things, which may be 
taught by the wise [“skilled in moral philosophy”] (Kohelet 12:9); and the work of God “Who can make straight (\P012) what He 


has made crooked” (Kohelet 7:13)—about which Rashi said: “See God’s work: how straight it is, everything according to man’s 
deed.” 


5 See Sanhedrin 4:5, in which “a Jewish life” is often translated as a “single soul,” although the Hebrew actually reads: 92) 
NIN DIY Dp 19NI NID Y2Y N2YN INN NNN W491] D2VND (“and the Torah considers anyone who saves a single 
Jewish life (9N1W2) as though he saved an entire world”). Notably, however, the vast majority of Jews appear to make no dis- 
tinction between saving Jewish and non-Jewish lives when the occasions arise to do so, and nothing forbids us from treating all 
others as the children of God. 


6 For examples, see Bereishit 9:12, 9:16, 13:15, 17:7, etc. 


7 See Hirsch commentary on Bereishit 21:33; and see also: Rabbi Matityahu Clark, Etymological Dictionary of Biblical Hebrew 
(Jerusalem & New York: Feldheim Publishers, 1999), p. 186; Ernest Klein, A Comprehensive Etymological Dictionary of the 
Hebrew Language for Readers of English (New York: Macmillan Publishing, 1987), p. 466; and Reuben Alcalay, The Complete 
Hebrew-English Dictionary (Ramat-Gan-Jerusalem: Massada Publishing, 1981), p. 1907. 


8 See Bereishit 21:33, translated by Hirsch as “God of the future.” 
9 Hirsch, ibid. 
9 See Hirsch commentary on Shemot (Exodus) 34:7: D°92N2 TPM 1N3 (“Preserving love for the thousandth generation”). 


1 See Rav Michael Hattin, “Parashat Miketz: From Dreamer to Interpreter,” Yeshivat Har Etzion, Israel Koschitzky Virtual Beit 
Midrash (n.d.) [https://www.etzion.org.il/en/dreamer-interpreter]. 


2 Regarding God’s purpose in creating ha-Beriah, see Rav Ezra Bick, “The Purpose and Signs of Miracles According to the 
Ramban,” Yeshivat Har Etzion, Israel Koschitzky Virtual Beit Midrash (n.d.) [https://www.torahmusings.com/2015/04/the-pur- 
pose-of-signs-and-miracles-according-to-the-ramban/]. 


3 In the Yom Kippur Shaharit (morning) service, we acknowledge J)7Y 713 IAVI PN) WAN D2VI 137 PR (“There is no thing 
concealed from You and nothing is concealed from before Your eyes”). In effect, there is nothing, no action, too small for which 
Hashem arranges consequences—not unlike Newton’s Third Law of Motion, which we assume the Creator also authored. 


4 As the wisdom of Solomon (Kohelet 11:9) cautions us: DNIAT IND NIN ID IY 2D VN PPY Ww 497 197173 121 
vawya (“And walk in the ways of your heart and in the sight of your eyes, but know that in all these things God will bring you 
into judgement”). 


5 See Rav Ezra Bick, “The Symbolism of Chametz,” Yeshivat Har Etzion, Israel Koschitzky Virtual Beit Midrash (1997) [http:// 
www.vbm-torah.org/pesach/pes6 1-eb.htm], in which he affirms that there is no Pesach without Shavuot—there is no freedom 
without the law; but also, that there is no Shavuot without Pesach—there can be no commitment to the law without moral free- 
dom. 


16 Hirsch comment on Bereishit 1:1 
17 Hirsch, ibid. 


'8 See Hirsch commentary on Bereshit 5:12—‘‘When God placed the Earth under Man’s sway, it was to be elevated in the service 
of moral human purposes by the use of its powers.” 


19 Tbid. 


20 “Incorporeal” is how we describe that which is unknowable in the ways we know the material world. Moreover, as the maso- 
rah directs, our task and our welfare require us to know God’s will for us from the Torah, and to carry it out, not to fathom the 
particulars of how God created and masterminds ha-Beriah. 


21 In other words, God is nothing like us; as we read in Bamidbar (Numbers) 23:19, JX W?N NI (“God is not a man”). 
22 Hirsch, ibid. 
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23 Our belief in an omniscient and omnipotent God does not depend on material proof, because God’s incorporeality makes that 
impossible. We find useful in this regard the sociology of Peter L. Berger in The Sacred Canopy, Elements of a Sociological The- 
ory of Religion (New York: Anchor Books, 1969—Kindle edition, Open Road Media, 2011), which describes the phenomenology 
of “plausibility structures” (loc. 729), which are constructed and maintained by social interaction and shared language experi- 
ence. Berger describes the interplay between the non-material plausibility structures, which convey the meaning of the material 
world as we project it, and how we actually experience the world. When the plausibility structures accurately foretell outcomes in 
the material world, they become stronger; when they no longer conform to such outcomes, they begin to weaken. The masorah, 
as a plausibility structure, was weakened because the world of the enclosed traditional Jewish community and the socialization of 
its members were overtaken by the Haskalah (Jewish Enlightenment, from the late 1700s to the late 1800s) and by the allure of 
unrestrained sensuality and materialism that followed the beginnings of secularization in Europe in the seventeenth century. That 
history did not disprove the value of the masorah s principles and practices to Jewish communities, but it did undermine their 
transmission from generation to generation by observant families. Nevertheless, the plausibility structure of the masorah has 
survived for thousands of years because, for the remnant that has adhered to it, their physical and spiritual integrity, individually 
and as a people, has been sustained. 


24 Tn this regard, see the insightful commentary of Samson Rafael Hirsch, The Collected Writings, Volume I (Feldheim Publish- 
ers, 1984, 1997), p. 26: “. . . the members of the ‘House of Israel’ are increasingly losing confidence in themselves, in their Call- 
ing, in their God and His Law, and His promises. . .. They increasingly declare that the Divine Law of Sinai, which should have 
been their soul, is dead. . .. Because of this they were becoming corpses, dead to their God and to their people, dead to the great 
hope—the perfection of [huJmankind, which is the sublime historical calling of the House of Israel.” 


25 Hirsch, ibid. 
26 Hirsch commentary on Bereshit 2:2 
27 See Paul Davies, “Taking Science on Faith,” New York Times (November 24, 2007). 


28 Feynman, a physicist and Nobel laureate, notes that “. . . nobody really understands quantum mechanics.” According to Sean 
Carroll, a theoretical physicist at the California Institute of Technology, “Physicists brought up in the modern system will look 
into your eyes and explain with all sincerity that they’re not really interested in understanding how nature really works; they just 
want to successfully predict the outcomes of experiments,” and in that sense they are not “empirically minded. . . . although how 
reality works might actually matter.” See Carroll, “Even Physicists Don’t Understand Quantum Mechanics,” New York Times 
(September 7, 2019). 


29 As described in Richard Bernstein’s article, “BOOKS OF THE TIMES; Getting Down to Earth With the Astronomical,” New 
York Times (April 5, 2000), a review of the book by Martin Rees, Just Six Numbers: The Deep Forces That Shape the Universe 
(New York: Basic Books, 2000). 


30 See Martin Rees, Just Six Numbers, The Deep Forces That Shape the Universe (New York: Basic Books, 1999—Kindle 
edition), pp. 165-69. 


31 See Claire Isabel Webb, “Cosmic vision,” Aeon (March 10, 2023) [https://aeon.co/essays/jwsts-cosmic-revelations-will- 
change-our-interior-lives-too], which posits that the James Webb Space Telescope (JWST) will expand “both our astrophysical 
and moral universes”; and Jonathan O’Callaghan, “JWST’s First Glimpses of Early Galaxies Could Break Cosmology,” Scientific 
American (September 14, 2022). 


32 Made on The Late Show with Stephen Colbert (March 7, 2024) 


33 The idea of creation out of nothing is not a bar to rational and plausible understanding when we acknowledge, as science has 
done recently, that the explanation of the origin of the Creation does not lie within the physical Creation itself; ipso facto, it was 
created by some kind of incorporeal intelligence, not subject to the empirical methods of science, which sounds a lot like “God.” 
Of course, the affirmation that God created the universe out of nothing presents a problem for the doubter who sincerely wants to 
understand the Torah but can't get over this mind-bending hurdle. Why should one accept that God created the universe out of 
nothing? We may begin to see the possibility with the recognition that “nothing” refers to nothing of this material world, the 
world inhabited by humankind, that we can experience and understand. We also accept an incorporeal Creator and Mastermind of 
Creation, one whose existence is not of our material world but nonetheless has the power to create and mastermind our world, 
because the opposing point of view, that the universe is no more than random miscellany, without origin and without any exis- 
tence beyond human comprehension, is distinctly less reasonable and plausible. 


34 For example, see Lawrence A. Krauss, A Universe from Nothing (New York: Free Press, 2012). Similarly, Stephen Hawking in 
Brief Answers to the Big Questions (New York: Bantam Books, 2018—Kindle edition), loc. 440, writes: “I think the universe was 
spontaneously created out of nothing, according to the laws of science.” However, yesh mei-ayin (PNA Y?—something from 
nothing), according to Jewish thinking, differs from the definition of “nothing” by physicist Hawking and cosmologist Krauss. 
Robert Barron in “Stephen Hawking: Great Scientist, Lousy Theologian,” ShalomTidings (July 7, 2019) [https://shalomtid- 
ings.org/stephen-hawkins-great-scientist-lousy-theologian/] comments that, “The first mistake . . . is to equivocate on the mean- 
ing of the word ‘nothing.’ In the strict philosophical (or indeed religious) sense, ‘nothing’ designates absolute nonbeing; but what 
Hawking and his disciples mean by the term is in fact a fecund field of energy from which realities come and to which they re- 
turn. The moment one speaks of ‘coming from’ or ‘returning to,” one is not speaking of nothing! . .. Whatever you want to say 
about the laws of science, they are not nothing! Indeed, when the quantum theorists talk about particles spontaneously popping 
into being, they regularly invoke quantum constants and dynamics according to which such emergences occur.” 


35 See Jim Holt, “Why does the universe exist?” TED Talk (September 2, 2014) [https://www.ted.com/talks/jim_holt_why_- 
does_the_universe_exist?language=en]. 
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36 See Lawrence I. Bonchek, “Absence of Evidence Is Not Evidence of Absence,” Journal of Lancaster General Hospital, 
11(3):65-66 (Fall 2016). 


37 For example, theoretical physicist Sabine Hossenfelder in “The Uncertain Future of Particle Physics,” New York Times (Jan- 
uary 23, 2019) assesses the value of particle physics theories: “The stories about new particles, dark matter and additional dimen- 
sions, were repeated in countless media outlets from before the launch of the L.H.C [Large Hadron Collider] until a few years 
ago. What happened to those predictions? The simple answer is this: Those predictions were wrong—that much is clear... . In 
the past 30 years, particle physicists have produced thousands of theories whose mathematics they can design to ‘predict’ pretty 
much anything.” Hossenfelder concludes that the enterprise of physics, based on discarded theories that initially seemed to be the 
eternal secret of particle physics, has been generating fragmentary insights at extraordinary costs. 


38 See John Horgan, “Is Lawrence Krauss a Physicist, or Just a Bad Philosopher,” Scientific American (posted online November 
20, 2015) [https://blogs.scientificamerican.com/cross-check/is-lawrence-krauss-a-physicist-or-just-a-bad-philosopher/]. 


39 See Adam Frano and Macelo Gleiser, “A Crisis at the Edge of Physics,” New York Times (June 5, 2015). Adam Frank, a profes- 
sor of astrophysics at the University of Rochester, and Marcelo Gleiser, a professor of physics and astronomy at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, co-founded National Public Radio’s Cosmos and Culture blog. 


40 Horgan, op. cit. 


41 See Phillip E. Johnson, “Evolution as Dogma: The Establishment of Naturalism,” First Things (October 1990) [https://www.- 
firstthings.com/article/1990/10/evolution-as-dogma-the-establishment-of-naturalism]. 


42 While, obviously, science has made great contributions to the quality of life for hundreds of millions, it’s apparent that when 
the culture becomes dominated by the belief that science has all of the answers to human suffering and all of the guides to human 
happiness, when the most common religion is the worship of the god Sci-Tech, we've slid a long way down the slippery slope of 
idolatry in the belief that human fulfillment has a durable source other than the morals and ethics first propounded by or histori- 
cally derived from, the Torah. The last century of science and technology, mostly unconstrained by the waning influence of Torah 
values, made mass murder and genocide almost commonplace. The functionaries of the physical sciences have felt free to deny 
the reality of other sources of knowledge, such that the humanities and social sciences are gradually being replaced in universities 
by STEM courses. Although the scientific academic and professional disciplines rely on the moral and ethical teachings of vari- 
ous religious traditions, to prevent plagiarism, theft of intellectual property, and false reporting in order to continue their produc- 
tive activity, they often feel free to belittle those traditions. 


43 See Daniel J. Siegel, Attachment (Ch. 3), in The Developing Mind (New York and London: Guilford Press, 1999), pp. 67-120. 


44 Our tradition describes God as omnipotent (7137"72), omniscient (Y7""7}), and omni-benevolent (17°110"72). For example, 
see Isaiah 45:5-7: DON 7D NAAM YNwW NINN WT N21 PINYT NI TNNN DIN PRN NY PRI 1 AN 7 
N2N792 NYY N17 YT ATA DW NYY JWN XNA DN AVY TF PTY PRI 1 IN 1772 (“I am Hashem and there is no 
other; other than Me there is no God; I will gird you, though you did not know Me; I am Hashem, and there is no other. [I am the 
One] Who forms light and creates darkness, makes peace and creates evil; I am Hashem, Maker of all these’’). The scientific 
viewpoint, as expressed by Stephen Hawking (op. cit.), proposes that while God may have created the universe and the scientific 
laws that govern it, God “. . . cannot intervene to break the laws, or they would not be laws.” But according to some scientists, 
there is the possibility that the material universe we know is simply one of a series, which includes those that came before this 
one and others that will follow, a notion that seems to have gained some adherents based on the recent extraordinary revelations 
of the James Webb Space Telescope. Lee Smolin, a physicist at the Perimeter Institute for Theoretical Physics, has theorized that 
the laws of nature change with time. His theory “. . . envisions universes nested like Russian dolls inside black holes.” See Den- 
nis Overbye, “Laws of Nature, Source Unknown,” New York Times (December 18, 2007). We might reasonably think that what- 
ever we now regard as scientifically lawful behavior would be superseded in a remarkable way to enable the ending of one uni- 
verse and its replacement with another. Notably, Hawking’s lawfulness seems to be on a hiatus in the operation of black holes, 
with the apparent existence of galaxies that undermine the theory of the Big Bang. Moreover, although “Einstein’s general theory 
of relativity beautifully weaves space and time together into a four-dimensional fabric. . . . Einstein’s theory and the space-time 
concept break down inside black holes at the moment of the big bang.” See Natalie Wolchover, “A Different Kind of Theory of 
Everything,” The New Yorker (February 19, 2019). As the 2020 winner of the Nobel Prize in physics, astrophysicist Andrea Ghez, 
stated: “We have no idea what’s inside the black hole. . . .”” See Joel Achenbach, “American Andrea Ghez, 2 others win Nobel 
Prize in physics for discoveries about black holes,” Washington Post (October 6, 2020). Scientific lawfulness appears to be a 
dynamic process of continuing redefinition, subject to the improving human ability to observe and measure and thus to achieve 
greater understanding. A more down-to-earth but related problem with the claim that scientific laws cannot be broken is that those 
who hold that belief often refuse to acknowledge when such laws seem to be superseded—when scientists are faced with enig- 
matic circumstances, whether the creation or transformation of the universe itself or inexplicable recovery from irreversible ter- 
minal disease—which suggests that sometimes they are more dedicated to their scientific ideology than to the methodological 
necessity to deepen their observations and analyses and thus their understanding, or simply to acknowledge that which is beyond 
the limits of their methodology. Even more telling, Hawking’s certainty can be turned on its head: While ha-Beriah seems to be 
ever-changing, the laws that govern all change, according to Hawking, are fixed, which he describes as a limitation on God’s 
power. But that begs the question, how did the laws become fixed? The Jewish view of the miracle of ha-Beriah is not limited to 
what God set in motion, but according to Bereishit 2:1, YAW DA Naw) NWY IWR INININ WaAwN OVA ONIN II 
NWY IWR INININ-I2N (“Then God completed with the seventh day His work that He had made, and with the seventh day He 
ceased from all the work that He had made”) that is, the process of creation ceased, which was primarily in regard to establish- 
ing the lawfulness of ha-Beriah. Since physicists and cosmologists cannot explain scientifically the existence of lawfulness in ha- 
Beriah, they resort to philosophical and theoretical explanations, neither of which can be verified empirically. 
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45 See the Mishnah Torah, Sefer Madda, Teshuvah 6: D°72T NIN 7112 VATPO YT. INN YP? DINA 1D PRW WN 17291 
nvn? pny (“We already explained that it is beyond the power of humankind to know how God knows future things to be”). 


46 Rashi commentary on Bereshit 1:1 

47 Hirsch commentary on Bereishit 1:1 

48 Rashi, ibid. 

49 Hirsch, ibid. 

50 Tbid.—that is, if such had been more in accordance with His Will. 


51 The Mishnah Torah, Sefer Madda, Teshuvah 9, teaches: 122 Nt D7 MAv YIN YW NAA MxYN 92 Wwiy Aw 
(“. .. when we do all the commandments of the Torah, the good of this whole world will come to us”). 


52 See Moshe ben Asher, “Moral-Spiritual Infrastructure: Touchstone of Movement-Building Community Organizing,” Social 
Policy, 50(4):55-64 (Winter 2020). 


53 Rabbi Irving Yitzchak Greenberg, “On the Priesthood, Holiness is Living in the Fullness of Life,” J.J. Greenberg Institute for 
the Advancement of Jewish Life (5781/2021) [https://www.hadar.org/torah-resource/priesthood], teaches that the Creation “. . . 
was not made to be void; it was created to be filled with life (Isaiah 42:18). Humans are called to fill Creation with life and to 
repair the world so it will support life to the maximum, in all its dignity and value.” See also, Rabbi Irving Yitzchak Greenberg, 
“From God, With Love,” J.J. Greenberg Institute for the Advancement of Jewish Life (5781/2021) [https://mechonhadar.s3.ama- 
zonaws.com/mh_torah_source_sheets/GreenbergParashatNaso5781.pdf?utm_campaign=Dvar%20Torah%205781&utm_medi- 
um=email& hsmi=128228057& _hsenc=p2ANqtz-9Rlj4cCLuaFcMlyrqYRDwnvM VLb3PgLhjSH1uGWAIwS5ZwTUNF8tGIlw- 
Z005jzGa44BHluB64k fMW3GPlmnBz- YbIZAQ&utm_content=128228057&utm_source=hs_email]. Rabbi Ezra Bick, Jn His 
Mercy: Understanding the Thirteen Midot (Jerusalem: Magid Books, Koren Publishers, 201 1—Kindle Edition), loc. 501, teaches 


that “The attribute of Havaya [N11—lit. being or existence; but here the Tetragrammaton, the Divine Name of the four Hebrew 
letters (N-1-N-) denoting God’s incorporeality] . . . grants life to all living things,” which we assume is not limited to physical 
life, but includes psychic, emotional, and moral-spiritual life, which are essential to the successful continuation of the physical 


life of humankind. 


54 David W. Weiss writes of “A Mystique of Action” in The Wings of the Dove (Washington, DC: B’nai B’rith Books, 1987), pp. 
20-23: “Judaism is permeated by a mystique of action. The archetypal concept for the Jew is mitzvah; the medium of redemption 
is action. . . . It is the mitzvah that transforms, not declarations of faith. . . . Man is obliged to reflect and reciprocate the attributes 
of the Divine in the thrust of doing; for the Jew the ground of action is the imitatio dei of mitzvot. The mystery is that in their 
course, man is transformed.” 


55 Tehillim (Psalms) 119:3 and 128:1 
56 Devarim (Deuteronomy) 30:19 


57 As taught in Hirsch, The Collected Writings, Volume II, pp. 388-389: “Acknowledgement of God as the Creator of life commits 
every thought, feeling, sensation and emotion, every word and deed to holiness,” to aligning one’s will with the will of God as 
revealed in the Torah. 


58 Hirsch commentary on Bereshit 1:9 


59 The popularity of pornography is inversely related to popular knowledge of its deleterious effects. For some of the most dam- 
aging outcomes, see: Shira Tarrant, The Pornography Industry (New York: Oxford University Press, 2016); Gail Dines, Porn- 
land: How Porn Has Hijacked Our Sexuality (Boston: Beacon Press, 2010); and Christine Wilcox, How is Online Pornography 
Affecting Society? (San Diego: ReferencePoint Press, 2016). 


60 As one of the great activist Chasidic rabbis of the modern era, Menachem M. Schneerson (1902-1994), taught, implicitly in 
recognition of the costs of dithering, timidity, and cowardice, “Anything worth doing should be done now and not delayed.” 


61 See Rabbi Moshe Chaim Luzzatto (1707-1746), Mesillas Yesharim, Way of the Upright (New York, NY: Mesorah Publications, 
2014—Digital Edition), Ch. 26, Note 30, which explains that “This refers to the wisdom of the ways in which Hashem guides the 
world: from how Hashem directs the universe toward its ultimate goal, to His involvement with the most minute details of each 
person’s life, and how all these factors interconnect.” Notably, while we believe we are individually under “. . . God’s Care, that 
nevertheless . . . [our] own well-being, and that of every individual is dependent on the well-being of all.” See Hirsch commen- 
tary on Bamidbar 15:21. 


62 In his commentary on Vayikra 18:4-5, Hirsch notes that “The value of ‘learning,’ of Torah study, is only so great: MIN 717, 
because it NWYN *17 NIN, because it leads to practice.” 


63 Torah study and mitzvot may be understood as mutually reinforcing, since anyone involved in [mitzvot] efforts for the welfare 
of the community is like one involved in Torah study [N71N 1273 PPiV2 D917 221Na PVT 721] (Mishneh Torah, Sefer 
Ahavah, Tefillah & Birkat Kohanim, Ch. 6; Commentary: This comparison of community work to the study of Torah is found in 
the Yerushalmi [Jerusalem Talmud], Berachot 5:1). 


64 Hirsch commentary on Bereishit 6:9 
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65 See “Tikkun Hanefesh as Tikkun Olam,” Blue Dove Foundation (2023) [https://thebluedovefoundation.org/resource/tikkun- 
hanefesh-as-tikkun-olam]. 


66 See Majesty and Humility, p. 219. In Halakhic Man, p. 109, he declares that “The most fundamental principle of all is that man 
must create himself.” 


67 Mindfulness can be further strengthened with “mindsight,” which Siegel describes as the integration of relationships, mind, and 
the embodied brain, a vision which is “. . . holistic in the true sense of the word, inclusive of our whole being.” See Daniel J. 
Siegel, “Mindful Awareness, Mindsight, and Neural Integration,” The Humanistic Psychologist, 37(2):137-158 (2009). 


68 Tbid. 


69 For a more detailed explanation, see Daniel J. Siegel, ““Toward an interpersonal neurobiology of the developing mind: Attach- 
ment relationships, ‘mindsight’, and neural integration,” Infant Mental Health Journal, 22(1-2):67-94 (January-April 2001). 


70 See Daniel J. Seigel, “Mindfulness training and neural integration: differentiation of distinct streams of awareness and cultiva- 
tion of well-being,” Social Cognitive and Affective Neuroscience, 2(4):259-263 (December 2007). 


71 See: Bret Stetka, “Changing Our DNA through Mind Control,” Scientific American (December 16, 2914) [published online], 
and Eric J. Nestler, “Hidden Switches in the Mind,” Scientific American, 305(6):76-83 (December 2011); and see also: Daniel 
Siegel and Ruth Buczynski, “Rethinking Trauma, Transcript of Part 1: How to Use Brain Science to Help Patients Accelerate 
Healing After Trauma,” National Institute for the Clinical Application of Behavioral Medicine [https://www.nicabm.com//treating- 
trauma2017/confirmed/?1=4]; and Dan Siegel, “Aware: The Science and Practice of Presence,” The Gottman Relationship Blog, 
The Gottman Institute (August 21, 2018) [https:/Awww.gottman.com/blog/aware-the-science-and-practice-of-presence/]. 
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